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MEMBER NEWS 


Field Trip Cancellations: Occasionally, field trips must be cancelled or changed either for weather 
conditions or other reasons such as road closings. Such changes are sent out by email to all members by 7 
AM the day of the field trip. If you do not have email access, please call the leader, co-leader, or recorder 
(whose phone numbers are listed on the schedule) to be sure that the walk is going to go as planned. 
Indoor programs are cancelled when Henderson County Schools are closed (see 

http://www.hendersoncountypublicschoolsnc.orgh but NOT necessarily cancelled because of delayed 
opening. 

For any change of address, email or telephone number, please inform Alan Graham, 42 Autumn Glen 
Court, Brevard, N.C., 28712. 828-884-3947 -adgraham@comporium.net. 
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ATTENTION: MEMBERSHIP DUES 

If you haven’t yet renewed your membership in the Western Carolina 

Botanical Club you can mail or give a check for $15 to 

Alan Gtaham 
42 Autumn Glen Court 

Brevard. NC 28712 
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President’s Message 

In the Winter 2016 issue of Shortia I wrote about global warming. Now we’re roasting in February. What 
IS the world coming to?! Yesterday when I drove to Brevard I saw daffodils, forsythia, magnolias, 
ornamental cherries, and Bradford pears blooming! Checking my records shows the plants in my garden 
are flowering four to five weeks ahead of schedule, with not a single bee or butterfly to be seen! 
Fortunately the native plants seem to be skeptical of this fake weather and haven’t sprouted yet. In April 
2007 we had a 3 day cold snap that killed new leaves and tender shoots on many native trees and plants. 
Let’s hope the weather cools off for a few more weeks, so that they stay dormant until the risk of damage 
is over. 

I’ll bet that many of you have never heard of ITIS, the society that strikes terror into every botanist’s 
heart! I hadn’t either before I became a WCBC Board member. Well, ITIS (the Integrated Taxonomic 
Information System) is the authority that the Board endorsed a few years ago for plant botanical names. 
Thus over the past few years all the botanical plant names on our plant lists have been checked and 
rechecked by our long-suffering Master Recorders to confirm that they are currently acceptable. You may 
be interested to read an article by Alan Weakley that was reprinted in the summer 2004 issue of Shortia 
where he bemoans how the botanical names of asters changed, seemingly, overnight! I think we are all 
confused sometimes, even 13 years later. 

In December I had the privilege of hiking in Panthertown Valley with a local emeritus professor of 
botany. While wandering down one of the trails, we came across several large patches of different club 
mosses. I thought I already knew Lycopodium digitatum , but when I asked I was told that it was Diphasiastrum 
digitatum. Oops! That will teach me to show off! However, I was pretty certain that I was remembering 
the name correctly. After all, we see this plant almost every week. So when I got home I did some 
checking. My “Ferns and Related Families” book listed the plant as Southern Ground Cedar (Southern 
Running Pine), with a primary botanical name Diphasiastrum digitatum and lycopodium digitatum as a synonym. 
However, searching for Diphasiastrum digitatum at the USDA website brought up only pages for lycopodium 
digitatum. A similar search at ITIS indicated that Diphasiastrum digitatum was a “not accepted” synonym and 
that the accepted name was lycopodium digitatum with the common name fan clubmoss, exactly the way we 
have it in our plant lists (of course). 

Does it really matter what name(s) we use for plants? I’ve heard a suggestion that we should use only 
common names because they don’t change as much as the botanical names. I think the important thing is 
that we be consistent. In many cases if you look at our plant lists you will see the old botanical name listed 
in the Notes column as “Ex:”; that can be helpful. We also have to be flexible because name changes are 
still happening. Maybe we should look at this as a way to stimulate our aging brains, like doing crosswords 
or Sudokus! Just last month Alan, our tree guy, sent an email to the Master Recorder saying “According to 
ITIS Chestnut Oak is now Ouercus montana . I'm not sure how we have it in our database.” Well, if you 
look at your plant lists for Ashmore Heritage Preserve or Big Ridge to Stony Bald Overlook, you’ll see that 
we have it listed as Quercusprinus , a name that is now “not accepted” by ITIS . So be prepared to learn at 
least one new name when we embark on our field trips in 2017. 
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Ethnobotany of the Cherokee 

by Susan Goldsworthy 


In the last issue of Shortia I began a series on the ethnobotany of the Cherokee people, focusing on their 
relationship with seven sacred plants. In this issue we will explore the second of these plants, the Green 
Headed Coneflower. 


Green Headed Coneflower or Sochan (Rudbeckia laciniata L.) 


Cherokee Name: o tsa na 



Description: The second sacred plant of the Cherokee is our native Green 
Headed Coneflower (Rudbeckia laciniata L.), referred to by the Cherokee as 
Sochan, an herbaceous perennial of the family Asteraceae with a branched, 
leafy stalk growing 3 to 12 feet tall. The 3 to 6 inch long leaves vary in shape: 
pinnately compound and coarsely serrate at the base, further up the stem 
deeply three-lobed and less serrate, and finally at the end of the stalks simple 
without serration or lobes. The light green leaves are roughly hairy on the 
surface and slightly silvery on the underside. Three to five inch composite 
flowers appear at the apex of the many stalks in mid- to late summer. These 
composite flowers have 6 to 17 yellow drooping (reflexed) ray flowers and 
green to yellow-green dome-like disc flowers which elongate and become 
brownish as the seeds ripen. The root system is fibrous and rhizomatous, 
often forming wide-spread clonal colonies of plants. 

Distribution and Adaptation: The Green Headed Coneflower is native 
to central and eastern North America and has been distributed throughout the 
world for ornamental purposes. It is found in rich woodlands, thickets, moist 
meadows, along streams, or near standing water. It prefers partially shaded 
locations, but will tolerate full sun as well as dense shade. 


Chetokee Legend: The Sochan plant is much respected and highly celebrated among the Cherokee 
people. As a leafy green vegetable it is an important spring staple that provides nutrition to their diets, as 
well as a spring tonic for “cleaning the blood” after a long winter. Sochan is commonly found at large 
family gatherings and homecomings, and collecting of the leaves is a family tradition and spring ritual, 
providing physical activity as well as valuable time spent together with children, parents, and grandparents. 
Each family holds as precious the location where their crop of Sochan has always grown. These revered 
places of harvest have been kept a family secret for generations. 
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Chefokee Ethnobotany: The Sochan plant has many uses in the culture of the Cherokee, including 
food, medicine and dye. 

Food : Probably the most important use of Sochan is as a food source. One of the first green 
plants to emerge in the spring, the leaves and stems are harvested and eaten in several ways: fresh 
leaves as a salad; fresh stalks eaten like celery; leaves boiled with other greens as a potherb; leaves 
fried in fat with pokeweed ( Phytolacca am eric and) , dock (Rnmex crispus), and eggs; young shoots boiled 
and then fried in fat; leaves hung, dried and stored for future use. 

Medicine : Besides being eaten as a spring tonic to purify the blood and boost the immune system, 
Sochan has several other medicinal uses: blossoms made into a poultice for burns; roots macerated 
in cold water and then dripped into the ear for infection; roots boiled and drunk as a tea for 
treating worms and indigestion; an infusion made from the leaves for a bath to heal skin sores; leaf 
infusion used by midwives to ease labor pains; and a strong tea made from the leaves to treat 
symptoms of gonorrhea. 

Veterinary Medicine : While reputed to be poisonous if ingested by cattle, pigs and sheep, it is used 
as a liniment on the chest and legs of horses. 

Dye : The entire plant may be boiled and used as a brown dye, while flowers boiled alone produce a 
green dye. 

References 


Banks, William. Plants of the Cherokee. Great Smoky Mountains Association, Gatlinburg, TN, 2004. 
Easterling, Nancy. Plants and the Cherokee. Laurel Hill Press, Chapel Hill, NC, 2005. 

Moerman, Daniel E. Native American Ethnobotany. Timber Press, Portland, OR, 1998. 

Moore, Michael. Medicinal Plants of the Mountain West. Museum of New Mexico Press, 2003. 
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Our Native Toothworts 


by Lucy Prim 

As we go about in the woods in the early spring, one of the lovely flowers we are likely to 
see is a Toothwort Four different species of Toothworts grow here in the mountains of 
North Carolina, though I have only seen two of them myself, the one called simply 
“Toothwort” and the one called “Cutleaved Toothwort”. The other two, Slender 
Toothwort, and Forkleaf Toothwort, are rare so we probably won’t see them, though it 
would be a nice surprise if we ever did. The Toothworts used to be in the genus Dentaria. 
They still are classified this way in “Newcomb’s Wildflower Guide” and “Wildflowers of 
Tennessee, the Ohio Valley and the Southern Appalachians.” In Weakley’s Flora, in the 
section describing Cardamine, there is a litde sentence which states“ Dentaria should 
apparently be included.” Evidently there is a litde bit of controversy here, and we are not 
alone when our intuition tells us there is something different about the Toothworts. 

Last summer, on one of our scouting walks up at Bear Pen Gap, we came upon a lovely 
Toothwort in full flower. At first I thought it was Cardamine diphjlla, Toothwort, but when I 
got home and looked at my photos and compared them with pictures in my identification 
books I began to wonder if it was another species, Cardamine angustata, Slender Toothwort, 
whose stem leaflets are much narrower. A few days later when the club was out on this 
trail, Joe Standaert wondered the same thing I did, and he set about trying to decide which 
it was, very methodically printing out the descriptions of the plants from his various 
sources so we could compare the two easily. What a good identifier Joe is! We had a fun 
time, wondering what this plant was, comparing our photos with the features described in 
the books. It turned out that aside from length of stem leaflets, another feature would 
really decide which species it was, and that feature was underground. It was the rhizome!. 

C. angustata, has a rhizome that is divided up into little easily separated tubers; C. diphjlla 
has a rhizome that is long and continuous and has little “teeth”. So for this article, I 
decided to draw the four Toothworts that we might see as we go on our walks in the 
woods, including the rhizome. Although we won’t see the rhizome, it is interesting to think 
about it lying under the surface, with its identifying features of teeth or no teeth and the 
possible presence of “narrow, fragile connections.” 
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Seeing Red in Winter 


by Penny Longhurst 

We are all accustomed to seeing the leaves of deciduous trees change color every fall, but have you 
ever wondered why the leaves of some evergreen plants, like Galax , Geucothoe, and even Shortia , 
turn red or purple during the winter when they are growing in sunny locations? Furthermore, 
have you noticed that only the uppermost Galax leaves are red, while those that are hidden in 
shady locations underneath remain green? Watchful waiting will reveal that these same red leaves 
turn green again in the spring when temperatures rise. 

Let’s start with some background on leaf coloration. Green leaf color results from a 
predominance of chlorophyll during the growing season relative to other pigments. Chlorophyll is 
required for photosynthesis to occur, converting carbon dioxide into sugars using energy from 
light. However, chlorophyll breaks down on exposure to sunlight, so it needs to be continually 
replenished. In the fall, chlorophyll production in deciduous leaves decreases and then stops 
completely due to formation of the abscission layer which blocks transport of nutrients between 
branches and the leaves. 
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Other pigments present in leaves are carotenoids, which are responsible for the yellow-orange 
colors, and anthocyanins, which produce the red and purple coloration. Coloration due to 
carotenoids, which are present all year round, only becomes obvious in the fall when the 
chlorophyll breaks down. In contrast, anthocyanins don’t even start to form until the fall. Thus, 
fall colors depend on the relative amounts of each pigment within the leaves. Furthermore, dry 
sunny fall days and cool nights promote formation of anthocyanins, cause chlorophyll to be 
destroyed more quickly, and therefore produce more colorful foliage. This is why the uppermost 
leaves on Galax and Geucothoe growing in bright sunny locations turn red in the winter due to the 
anthocyanin formation, but the lower leaves and those on plants growing in shady locations 
remain green due to protection from sunlight. 

There are several theories to explain why anthocyanins are formed in leaves. The most popular 
are the coevolution hypothesis and the photoprotection hypothesis. The coevolution hypothesis is 
that the red color of leaves is a signal to plant predators, such as insects, that the plant is inedible 
resulting in protection. However most reports have failed to show that red coloration stops 
insects or animals from eating the leaves. In the photoprotection hypothesis, anthocyanins are 
thought to protect leaves from photoinhibition, a process whereby bright light and cold 
temperatures reduce photosynthesis. Anthocyanins do this by absorbing radiant energy, acting as 
antioxidants, and protecting chloroplasts from oxidative damage. One possible benefit of this is 
that in the spring plants with red leaves may be able to produce chlorophyll more quickly than 
those with green leaves; a biological advantage. However, studies have found many similar 
physiological and biochemical characteristics in leaves from evergreen species that turn red in the 
winter and those which remain green, suggesting that other explanations are needed. In the 
meantime, we can enjoy seeing red leaves during our winter walks while we wait for spring colors 
to appear. 
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Richard Smith’s Sketch Book 


A few months ago, Jeanne Smith gave to me her husband Dick’s sketch book he did of trees. I have been 
looking through it, enjoying the lovely sketches and observations. Here are a few of his sketches, for us all 
to enjoy! 



m k $ , All 
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Book Review 


Wildflowers of the Blue Ridge Parkway 

by Ann and Rob Simpson. Falcon Pocket Field Guides, 2017. 

Reviewed by Penny Longhurst 

I found this book in the library After I got it home I noticed there was a plate attached inside the 
cover which said “In Memory of Dana Herrman, Presented by: The Mathatasian Club of 
Brevard.” That was intriguing; I had no idea what a Mathatasian was or that Dana was one! It 
turns out that in 1915 the E.O.T. (Every Other Thursday) Book Club was formed in Brevard. On 
April 12, 1917, members voted to change the name to the Mathatasian Club of Brevard. Mrs. Carl 
Trowbridge, wife of the president of Brevard Institute, which later became Brevard College, 
suggested the name because it meant "learner." Dana must have been a member of this book 
club. The other members must have known her well to donate a native plant book in her memory. 

So, on to the book. IPs a handy pocket size; slimmer but a tad longer than the “Wildflowers of 
the Smokies” book, it fits into a jeans back pocket. Plants are organized first by color and then 
within color, alphabetically by family and then genus. For those of us who are a little rusty on our 
families this can be a little tricky! Some confusion might also arise based on color interpretation. 
For instance, Solomon’s seal (Volygonatum biflorum) is at the beginning of the book hidden in the 
“Green and Brown” section. However, in order to find Solomon’s plume you need to look in the 
index for either “False Solomon’s seal” or Maianthemum racemosum and locate it among the white 
flowers. I would have preferred to have them on adjacent pages in the White Flowers section. 

Over 200 plants are included in the book. Each page shows one or more color photographs of 
the individual plant (and look-alikes), some “Quick ID” information (usually a brief flower or leaf 
description), height, and bloom season. The rest of the page often includes natural history and 
ethnobotanical information, as well as other interesting tidbits including name derivation. 

The book amply covers most of the plants we see on our field trips, although I searched in vain 
for False goatsbeard (Astilbe biternata). Although it doesn’t often include enough information to 
definitively identify some of the closely related plants we find, its small size and nice photographs 
could make it a good companion on a botanizing trip. 

X 
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Uvularia sessilifolia and Uvularia puberula 


by Lucy Prim 
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Uvularia sessilifolia, Wild Oats, and 
Uvularia puberula , Mountain 
Bellwort, look so much alike we 
often pause beside a clump and try 
to decide which one we are looking 
at. Uvularia sessilifolia is said to have 
dull leaves, but seen in the shade a 
shiny leaf might look dull, and in 
the light a dull leaf might look 
shiny Uvularia sessilifolia is 
described as being colonial, but the 
loose clumps are said to have 5-10 
inches between stems. Uvularia 
puberula is said to be non-colonial, 
but it forms tighter clumps and the 
stems can be 1—3 inches between 
them. Now, I would have thought 
that a “colonial” plant would have 
stems growing closer together than 
one that is “non-colonial”, but my 
intuition was wrong on this. Closer 
stems for this plant means U. 
puberula has several stems emerging 
from the same crown, while U 
sessilifolia has only one stem, and 
then five to ten inches away, another stem coming up perhaps connected to the first stem 
by an underground stolon. U sessilifolia has a single flower on a stem, while U puberula has 
one to three flowers per stem. And as would be expected, we might find fine hairs on the 
stems and lower side of the leaves of U puberula, but this feature is not always present and 
can’t be relied on for identification. 
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Last summer I bought one of these 
two Uvularias from Louise at the 
Curb Market and spent a long time 
studying it, trying to decide which 
XJvularia it was. Most features 
suggested that it was U. puberula. It 
had three flowers per stem, there 
were tiny hairs here and there, and 
the stems were growing close 
together, just a few inches from 
each other. Were the leaves shiny? 

I looked at them and tilted them 
this way and that. They gleamed 
sofdy when the light hit the leaf 
surface. Would that be considered 
shiny? I wasn’t sure. What about 
the underground clues?. U. 
sessilifolia is described as having 
long, slender, white stolons, and U. 
puberula does not typically have 
stolons. I couldn’t resist looking 
for this clue, so I turned the pot 
over and dumped my plant out into 
a glass bowl. Much to my surprise, there was a white underground stolon, as clear as could 
be! Why was there a big white stolon on the Uvularia that wasn’t supposed to have white 
stolons? How I wish I had done one more thing. I wish I taken out my magnifying glass 
and peered down the flower’s throat to see what the style looked like. If the style was split 
halfway along its length, that would suggest it is U. puberula. If it was split in the upper 
third or fourth, that would suggest U. sessilifolia. This spring I’m going take out my 
magnifying glass and take a closer look at these flowers and see what I can see down their 
little yellow throats! 
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Editor: Lucy Prim [32Lucette@gmail.com] Proof-reader: Dave Lellinger 

Winter 2016-17_ 


The purpose of the Club is to study the plants of the southern Appalachian Mountains and the Southeast 
through field trips and indoor meetings. Membership is open to all. Individual/family memberships are 
$15. New members joining from the period July 1-December 31 pay $8. All memberships are renewable 
on January first of each year. Send dues to Alan Graham, 544 Tip Top Road, Brevard, NC 28712. 


Please send me Botanical Articles or stories or tips on plant identification that you think would be good to 
include in one of our SHORTIAs. If you see anything that needs correction or if you have additional 
information about a subject or perhaps a personal experience related to a subject, send that in too, and I 
can include it in a future SHORTIA. Please try to get this to me by May 31 to get it into the Summer 
issue. 
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President’s Message 

It seems like only yesterday that I became the President of WCBC. Now my reign is over, and this is my 
last Message from the President. I can’t believe how fast the past two years has gone by. Thanks to all of 
you and the Board members for helping me survive! 

A lot has happened during that time. The Board approved starting our website, webotanicalclub.org . 
which everyone seems to enjoy. We are fortunate to have several talented photographers among our mem¬ 
bers who are willing to share their wonderful pictures. Thanks to them, one of the nicest features of the 
site is that we can see pictures of the plants (and also birds and bugs!) we encounter even if we didn’t go 
on that particular field trip. However, I think an even more important aspect of our website is that we can 
use it as a learning tool. Both the field trip “Posts” and the “Wildflower of the Week” pages contain valu¬ 
able information that might have been missed during our walks. As webmaster I can now often remember 
genus names, if not necessarily the species, thanks to having to label many of the photographs I process 
each week! Also, if there is a special or unusual plant on a particular walk, like the lycopodium tristachyum on 
the Blue Ridge Parkway Ridgeline trail, the Hydrophvllum macrophyllum we saw at Craven Gap, or the Packera 
millejolia . Poly gala polygama, and Smilax laurifolia we saw at Eva Chandler Heritage Preserve, looking back at 
the photographs may help us remember the plant next time. 

Our first field trip post was of the Doe River Gorge walk in April 2016. As of May 26, 2017 we’ve had 52 
postings and welcomed 3,126 visitors to the site. To date, the post with the greatest number of viewers in 
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one day was the Corneille Bryan Native Garden field trip on April 21, 2017. We’ve had visitors from 81 
different countries in all, although most of our viewers come from the United States, as you’d expect. 

You may have noticed that we don’t post pictures of special or endangered plants on the website. That 
policy was approved by the Board out of concern that identifying the locations of some plants might lead 
to them being overwhelmed or stolen. I’m sure you have all encountered situations where a plant you re¬ 
member seeing on a field trip in the past is now missing for some reason or other. In particular, now that 
photographs are often tagged with GPS coordinates, this policy seems wise. 

I really enjoyed my term as President. You all welcomed me and helped make things run smoothly, and I 
know you’ll do the same for Susan and then Gayle during the next few years. I’ll be continuing as Web¬ 
master for the club and look forward to posting more great pictures and information for you all to enjoy. 
See you out there! 
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Elf Orpine 

by Lucy Prim 



This past April 28 we went to Glassy Mountain in South Carolina. One of the plants we were most 
interested in seeing was the Elf Orpine, Diamphora smalii, a curious semi-succulent plant I don't think we 
ever see on our walks up in the higher elevations. When we got up on Glassy Mountain’s rock faces where 
we have in previous years seen Elf Orpine in abundance, there was disappointingly little of it to be found, 
and we found only one solitary flower. We did find many of the other plants we’d expect to find on a rock 
outcropping like this such as Minuartia uniflora , Appalachian Sandwort, which was in full bloom, its cheerful 
little white flowers tossing in the warm breeze. Talinum teretifolium , Fame flower, and Hypericum gentianoides. 
Orange Grass. 

After exploring the mountain and having lunch at the top, we returned to the cars. Then those of us who 
were up for more exploring followed Penny, who knew about a place called “Boggs Rock”and had done 
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some great detective work to find where it was. It took some driving along winding country roads to find 
this place and we lost Joe and his crew for a bit. We pulled into a gas station to let Joe find us and away we 
went again, on and on until we came to a very inauspicious looking pull-off where we parked the cars, 
walked off the road a short way, ducking under some branches, and to our astonishment found ourselves 
on a wide flat rock with the most amazing displays of Elf Orpine spreading out in lovely sweeping 
crimson ribbons of red stems and red leaves, white Reindeer Moss in patches here and there, and the 
brightest green moss, all mingling and weaving in and out across the gleaming wet rock in the gayest 
profusion of color. 

We carefully ventured out, taking care not to step on any of the plants or tread too heavily on the lichens 
and we bent down to peer into the pools formed in shallow depressions in the rock. What a strange little 
plant Elf Orpine is when you look at it closely, with its bright red stems and leaves like plump shiny red 
spheres. 

Tim Spira, in his book “Wildflowers and Plant Communities,” has a wonderful section on the “Granite 
Outcrop Community” in which he describes most of the plants we saw that day. As he always does, Tim 
tells us fascinating tidbits about the plants and how they survive and fit into their habitat. He tells us how 
Elf Orpine inhabits a very special place on these rock outcrops, living in soil that is too shallow for almost 
any other plants. 

Being an annual, it dies back each spring after it has spilled out its minute seeds onto the rock. How 
resilient the little seeds need to be, waiting there on the exposed rock, no soil or leaves to cover them and 
protect them from the blasting heat of the South Carolina summer sun. The seeds germinate in the fall or 
winter and grow into little rosettes which must withstand all the challenges of ice and snow and raw winds 
that sweep over the rock during the winter months. In the spring the rosettes send out three to four inch 
semi-succulent stems that can store water for times of drought. 

In April and May the flowers open, and this is just when we were there to see them, at their peak moment 
of beauty. How lucky we were to be witness to that amazing scene, the shallow rock pools brimming with 
water, black pollywogs darting about amongst the tangled profusion of red stems, the round gleaming 
orbed leaves, and thousands of white flowers open wide to the sky. 
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Ethnobotany of the Cherokee 

by Susan Goldsworthy 

In the last issue of Shortia I continued a series on the ethnobotany of the Cherokee people, examining 
their relationship with seven sacred plants. In this issue we will explore the third of these plants. Yellow- 
root. 


Yellowroot (Xanthorhiza simplicissima, Marshall) 


Cherokee Name: da lo ni 



Description: The third sacred plant of the Cherokee is our native Yellowroot (Xanthorhiza simplicissima, 
Marshall), also known as Shrub Yellowroot and Brook-feather. The only member of the genus Xan¬ 
thorhiza, it is a subshrub in the family Ranunculaceae and one of very few genera in this family with woody 
stems. A spreading shrub growing to 28 inches in height, with erect leggy stems, smooth bark ringed with 
leaf scars, and yellow inner bark. Spirally arranged 4 to 7 inch leaves are once- or twice-pinnate, divided 
into five-toothed leaflets, glossy and green, turning yellow to purple in autumn and at times persisting as a 
tan color throughout the winter. Small, five-petaled, star-shaped, purple-brown, inconspicuous flowers in 
crowded terminal clusters emerge from the upper portion of the unbranched stems. Fruit is a dry, pale yel¬ 
low follicle. The bright yellow roots send out underground runners forming mat-like colonies of plants. 


Distribution and Adaptation: Yellowroot is native to eastern North America, growing naturally from 
Maine to Florida and west to Ohio and eastern Texas. In the wild it is found in silty soils along sun-dap¬ 
pled stream banks. It can be cultivated as a groundcover in moist soils and will produce more vivid flow¬ 
ers and fall colors if grown in direct sunlight. 

Name Origin: Both the common name and the genus name refer to the plant’s bright yellow roots (xan- 
tho meaning “yellow” and rhiza meaning “root”). The species name simplicissima refers to the “simple” or 
unbranched root. 

Cherokee Legend: At the Museum of the Cherokee Indian in Cherokee, North Carolina, there is a 
plaque describing how plants became useful to man: 

“Diseases were created long ago by animals in revenge for the abuses they suffered from man. 
When the plants, who have always been the friends of man, learned of the afflictions caused by 
the animals, they decided that they should counteract the evil designs. Each tree, shrub, and herb, 
down even to the grasses and mosses agreed to furnish a remedy for one of the diseases with the 
promise ‘I shall appear to help man when he calls upon me in his need.’ Thus did medicine origi¬ 
nate, and every plant has a use if only we knew it.” 
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Plants like Yellowroot that grow along the edges of swiftly running water were watched over by Long Man 
Spirit. Long Man Spirit inhabited the East, so to appease him riparian plants were always harvested on the 
east or “spiritual” side. (This practice was adopted by early European settlers who came to believe bark 
gathered for medicinal purposes had more potency if cut from the east side.) Plants were always gathered 
at the “proper” time of year accompanied by chants and incantations specific to each plant. The bark of 
Yellowroot was harvested for medicine in spring and early summer when the medicinal qualities were 
strongest and in late summer and fall for dye when the yellow pigments were at their brightest. 

The Cherokee used the “Doctrine of Signatures” to determine which plants were valuable and useful and 
for what purpose. This doctrine theorizes that plants exhibit the color, shape and smell similar to the 
disease they cure. For example, the roots and stems of Yellowroot are brilliant yellow and since yellow is 
associated with jaundice it would follow that this plant would heal the liver and gallbladder. 

Cherokee Ethnobotany: The inner bark and roots of Yellowroot contain the alkaloid berberine whose 
bitter and astringent properties make it valuable for both medicine and dye. 

Medicine : As an anti-inflammatory and natural antibiotic, Yellowroot was used by the Cherokee to treat 
many ailments, including ulcerated stomachs, colds, jaundice, piles, sore mouth, sore throat, colds, earache, 
cancer, cramps, cuts and wounds. The inner bark and roots were stripped during spring, laid out in the 
shade to dry, and then macerated into a pulp. This pulp was then boiled and made into a tea to be drunk as 
a general tonic or for various digestive problems. The pulp could also be used externally as a salve for 
chapped lips and dry skin or in liquid form as an eye/ear wash. At times the bark was placed direcdy on 
gums and lips to soothe mouth ulcers or chewed as a digestive aid. Powdered bark and stems were 
sprinkled on infected cuts and abrasions to help heal and protect. 

m e: Yellowroot was used as a dye for cloth and baskets and often added to war paint. The roots and 
stems were collected during the late summer months, sliced and placed in the shade to dry, and then stored 
in a cool, dry place. When making dye the sliced pieces were laid in a large kettle of water and boiled for 
30 to 40 minutes, resulting in a brilliant yellow color. For basketry, sticks and grasses were soaked in the 
kettle until the desired color was reached for weaving. Dye for cloth was created in the same manner. For 
war or festival paint, the roots and stems were ground into a powder and then mixed with clay to form a 
paste. 
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Pawpaws and the Zebra Swallowtail 

by Lucy Prim 


When I was visiting my mother in South Carolina a few weeks ago, I saw a beautiful butterfly flitting about 
in her garden. It did not look familiar to me. It was black and white, with the shape of a swallowtail. 

Later, when I got home, I looked it up in my butterfly book and saw that it was a Zebra Swallowtail. And 
I learned a very interesting fact about this butterfly—The only food the Zebra Swallowtail caterpillars eat 
is the leaves from the Pawpaw tree! I asked my mother if she knew of any Pawpaw tree near her house 
and she said no she didn’t. But there must be a tree somewhere, maybe down in the creek where she never 
goes because it is such a tangled thicket of bushes down there. 



The Zebra Swallowtail is classified as a Kite Swallowtail. Of the 140 Kite Swallowtail species found 
worldwide, the Zebra Swallowtail is the only one to live in the temperate areas of the United States. The 
host plant, our Pawpaw, is the only member of its genus to live outside the tropics. How astonishing! 

And how fascinating to imagine what happened with these two species, how they separated from the rest 
of their kind over many millions of years, moving about in response to climate changes, especially the ice 
ages, and how Wooly Mammoths and Indians and early American settlers ate Pawpaws and spread the 
seeds far and wide over the Eastern United States. 

The life of a Zebra Swallowtail begins when a female butterfly lays her eggs one by one on separate leaves 
of the Pawpaw, taking care not to lay them too close to each other since the caterpillars are cannibalistic. 
The caterpillars come in two color variations, one being a light green form and the other a dark form. 
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According to Weakleys Flora, there are 12 species of Pawpaws, all endemic to Eastern North America. 
The two that we find here in our mountains are Asiminaparviflora and Asimina triloba. Asiminaparviflora, 
Dwarf Pawpaw, is a shrub, rarely growing up to 5 meters tall, with small flowers 1—2 cm wide. We had 
hoped to see an example when we went to Glassy Mountain this spring, but we never did find it. Asimina 
triloba is a good bit larger, growing up to 15 m tall with flowers 2-3 cm wide. Pawpaws send out lots of 
little trees from the roots of the parent tree, so when out in the woods we might see a thicket of Pawpaw 
trunks growing together in a colony. 


We rarely see Pawpaws on our outings, but when we do see them, it seems to be on our walks down the 
escarpment rather than up in the higher elevations where we usually go. I wonder if we may walk past 
them now and then, perhaps mistaking a Pawpaw for Black Gum, Nyssa sylvatica. A good way to tell them 
apart is to notice that each side of the Black Gum leaf forms a lovely concave curve as it leads to the tip, 
while the sides of the Pawpaw leaf leading to the tip are straighten Another quick way to identify a 
Pawpaw is to press a little piece of the leaf and smell it. The Pawpaw leaf has a very stinky smell, while 
the Black Gum has a nice fresh leafy smell. 



My sister Sarah has lots of Pawpaws growing in her woods in upstate South Carolina. They grow in little 
thickets near the creeks. The strange, dark purplish flowers are usually so high up in the branches we have 
trouble getting a good look at them. But if we can grab hold of a branch and pull it down we can see the 
curious little flowers and smell the strange odor. Sarah never gets any of the fruit. She suspects animals 
eat it up before she has a chance to pick it. But I imagine the ancestors of these Pawpaws nourished our 
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family long ago, since this piece of property has been in our family a very long time. 



Carroll Toole’s friend David grew up in West Virginia, a state known for its Pawpaws. I asked him if he’d 
had experiences with Pawpaws when he was growing up. He got excited and told me he hadn’t thought 
about Pawpaws in a long time. He told me he used to love Pawpaws when he was a boy. He and his 
friends used them as weapons. They’d throw them at each other. He said they were hard and it hurt if you 
got hit, but it didn’t hurt as much as a rock would. He also said they tasted very good and he really liked to 
eat them with peanut butter. 
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Menziesia pilosa of Rhododendron pilosum ? 

by Penny Longhurst 

In the last issue of Shortia I wrote about ITIS (the Integrated Taxonomic Information System), 
the society that strikes terror into every botanist’s heart! I hadn’t heard of ITIS before I became a 
WCBC Board member. It is the authority that the Board endorsed a few years ago for our plant 
botanical names. Thus, over the past few years many of the botanical names in our plant lists have 
been changed by our long-suffering Master Recorders to be currently acceptable. You may be in¬ 
terested to read an article by Alan Weakley that was reprinted in the summer 2004 issue of Shortia 
where he bemoans how the botanical names of asters changed, seemingly, overnight! I think we 
are all confused sometimes, even 13 years later. 

A couple of years before I joined the club I went on a field trip on the Flat Laurel Creek and Sam 
Knob loop and was introduced to the Minniebush. I dutifully scribbled the name down, not really 
knowing how “Minnie” should be spelled or which plant it was, and immediately forgot about it. 
Then, after I joined the club and started going on field trips, I discovered from the plant lists that 
Minnie was really Menziesia pilosa. What a great name! Now the hard part was how to recognize 
her. 

We encounter Menziesia pilosa most often along the Buck Springs Nature Trail and Shut-in Trail. 
Most of us know that from a distance the Minniebush looks very like a native deciduous azalea. 
Closer examination reveals that the leaves have a distinctive white tip and are covered with long 
soft hairs (pilose). When flowering, there is no mistaking that it looks more like a 1 Vacdnium than 
an azalea (see photograph). 

The genus Menziesia, consisting of 9 species in the family Ericaceae, was named after Archibald 
Menzies (1754—1842), a Scottish botanist and surgeon. Dr. Menzies was a ship’s surgeon on sever¬ 
al voyages, including accompanying Captain Vancouver in the Discovery on an expedition around 
the world. Menzies indulged his passion for botany by collecting plant specimens, including the 
first Monkey Puzzle tree seeds ( Araucaria araucaria) brought to Europe from Chile. Menzies was 
probably never in the Southern Appalachians, but visited the Pacific Northwest on at least two dif¬ 
ferent occasions and presumably returned with the Western version of Minniebush, Menziesiafer- 
ruginea (Fool’s huckleberry, mock or false azalea), or even an Asian variety. 

According to Britton and Brown (1913), our Minniebush was originally known as Azalea pilosa and 
then named Mengiesiapilosa in 1805. However, recently several publications have reported that all 
Menziesia are genetically related to members of the Rhododendron family, especially Rhododendron 
vaseyi. So our initial visual identification is not all wrong. In fact, Weakley (and also Wikipedia!) 
now list Minniebush as Rhododendron pilosum, but ITIS and the USDA still show Mengiesia pilosa as 
the accepted name. We’ll have to keep an eye on ITIS and see when or whether they change Men- 
giesia Pilosa to Rhododendron pilosum , but I, for one, will never call it Rhodiebush! 
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Photograph of Minniebush shot on Frying Pan Mountain field trip, May 2016 
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Book Review 


Pawpaw 

In Search of America's Forgotten Fruit 

by Andrew Moore, Chelsea Green Publishing, 2015 


Reviewed by Lucy Prim 



When I got interested in Pawpaw trees this spring I noticed there was a book totally devoted to this 
subject! It is 264 pages long Who would have thought there would be so much to know about Pawpaws! 

I didn’t expect to enjoy this book as much as I have. But amazingly enough, it is a very entertaining sort 
of book. Most of it is about attempts to find and develop Pawpaws that are very tasty and have few seeds, 
the sort of Pawpaw that could be marketed successfully. This search for the best Pawpaws to eat makes 
for a very entertaining story. In addition to that, all sorts of fascinating tidbits concerning Pawpaws are 
scattered throughout the pages, some of which I have listed below: 

The men on Lewis and Clark’s expedition lived for three days on Pawpaws when their provisions 
ran out. It was recounted that “the party appear perfectly contented and tell us they can live very 
well on the Pawpaws.” 

No other native fruit in the continental US is as big as the Pawpaw. 

Pawpaws never ripen if you pick them before they are ready to fall. They just turn black and rot. 
They tend to ripen when the goldenrods begin to bloom. 
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Wild patches produce little to no fruit. 

Pawpaws need to cross-pollinate with a tree that is genetically different. (This helps explain why 
the wild patches have fewer fruits, those trees being mostly clones of each other.) 

The word Asimina comes from the Indian Powhatan word “Assimin.” 

Many Pawpaw seeds have been found at certain American Indian archaeological sites. 

A very large thicket of Pawpaws grew right beside the Jamestown settlement. 

Kentucky State University has a program dedicated to researching the Pawpaw, exploring the 
feasibility of small farmers switching from Tobacco farming to Pawpaw farming. 

The chemicals in Pawpaws, Annonaceous acetogenins, are said to kill mosquito larvae and head lice 
and to have anti-carcinogenic properties. (The author doesn’t say he believes these claims, he just 
mentions them.) 

There is more Pawpaw research going on in other countries than we have here in the US. South 
Korea is growing millions of Pawpaws, attempting to determine whether they possess beneficial 
medicinal properties. 

The most entertaining parts of this book are the author’s descriptions of his travels back and forth across 
the Pawpaw growing areas of our country, talking to all sorts of people involved with Pawpaw research 
and farming. He tastes lots of Pawpaws and makes comments about how tasty (or not so tasty) they are. 
He has a good way of telling a story. I found myself smiling again and again while reading this book, and 
this fall when the Pawpaws get ripe, I am determined to try to find one for myself to see what it tastes like. 
I hope it will be a tasty one with few seeds! 
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Susan Sunflower 


Secretary 


Mary Standaert 


Vice-President Gayle Mercurio Treasurer Alan Graham 

Members at Large Joe Standaert and John Harrison 

MEMBER NEWS 


Field Trip Cancellations : Occasionally, field trips must be cancelled or changed either for weather 
conditions or other reasons such as road closings. Such changes are sent out by email to all members by 7 
AM the day of the field trip. If you do not have email access, please call the leader, co-leader, or recorder 
(whose phone numbers are listed on the schedule) to be sure that the walk is going to go as planned. 
Indoor programs are cancelled when Henderson County Schools are closed (see_ 

http: / /www.hendersoncountypubhcschoolsnc.org) but NOT necessarily cancelled because of delayed 
opening. 

For any change of address, email or telephone number, please inform Alan Graham, 42 Autumn Glen 
Court, Brevard, N.C., 28712. 828-884-3947-adgraham@comporium.net. 
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President’s Message 

Thanks to all of you, Fm here and learning a lot about WCBC. Some of it may be new to you, too. 

The website, https://wcbotanicalclub.org is a wonderful tool, established and maintained by Penny Long- 
hurst. I first explored it on rainy day, a great time to do it! More rains coming, so hope you will explore 
this too. All Shortias, our quarterly newsletter, are there. “Look Again,” a section by Dick Smith, has his 
excellent information on specific plants. His book is the most often consulted on our walks. Those walks 
are in ‘POSTS,’ the weekly photos we get via email. The WOW! is there, Jim Poling’s Wildflower of the 
Week. Other categories include Local Events and things of interest. The sidebar is a wealth of infor¬ 
mation on educational opportunities, hikes and groups to hike with. Its ‘Other Resources’ section tells 
about those Goats on Roan; want to adopt one? There’s an article on ‘The Meaning of Latin Names.’ 

The last part of the sidebar is on Plant ID; all three volumes of the 1913 Britton and Brown, illustrated, 
are there. So are several volumes of Alan Weakly! There’s also a very timely ‘Teaching Key to Asters’ you 
can download to your phone. 

Other items are added as useful. Please let Penny know of your suggestions at webotanicalclub@gmail.com . 
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Do you know about the Scout Group, another working tool of the club? We like to see new places and 
flora! If you have a hike you’d like to take us on, suggest some SCOUT dates, email Ken to send out to 
those listed in the SCOUT Group, then lead the hike, filling in the form as you all go. If you’d like to be in 
the SCOUT Group, please notify Ken fkborgfeldt@,gmail.com) . 

Another thing I’ve learned about is the support work of individuals. Probably you know the Board meets, 
usually twice a year, to consider policy and other questions. Some people attend (without vote) due to 
their great interest in WCBC. Several members put in even more effort and time: Ken on recording and 
communicating, Alan on finance and membership. Would you like to work with one of them, sharing 
your skills (or acquiring them), to make sure the work is shared? 

Others who contribute greatly include: Joy, convening the Scheduling Committee twice a year to figure out 
the next 6 month schedule of hikes and indoor meetings. That’s an open meeting. YOU’RE invited! Joy 
carries much of the work between meetings. 


Lucy’s work on SHORTIA is also a group effort, as we are the writers. Do you have a question you’d like 
to research and write up? Please do! Let Lucy know of your interest. 


One lovely find was the quiet individuals. One is David Lellinger, who proofreads Shortia. Do you know 
of other quiet supports? And please contribute your efforts, as you see opportunities! 
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Minutes from the Annual Meeting 

The 44 th meeting of the WCBC was called to order at 11:45 AM on July7, 2107 by President Penny Long- 
hurst, following a morning of work by club members at Bullington Gardens. Nineteen members were in 
attendance. Minutes of the July 15, 2016 annual meeting held at Bullington Gardens were read and ac¬ 
cepted as corrected. 

President Penny Longhurst reported that 2 board meetings were held during the year. The club website 
continues to attract viewers with some 49,000 views to date with 1,377 views of the June 2, 2017 botany 
walk between Graybeard Mountain Overlook and Glassmine Falls Overlook. The board approved the ad¬ 
dition of a Wildflower of the Week page created by club member Jim Poling. Penny is also the webmaster 
and has received many positive comments about the website. She also thanked the photographers that 
have contributed to the success of the website. 


Penny further reported that the board had approved the electronic nominations and voting for officers so 
that a larger number of members can participate in the election process and so that the names of the 
elected officials could be included in the summer issue of the Shortia newsletter. The board also decided 
that the immediate Past-President should become the chair of the Nominating Committee, serving a 2 
year term. The club made donations to the Bullington Gardens and to the Asheville Botanical Gardens. 

Treasurer Alan Graham reported that there were 87 club members, including 12 new members. The cur¬ 
rent fund balance is $4,739. $600 was spent for honoraria ($100 per speaker) and $800 was donated to 
Bullington Gardens. The club expenses were $530 more than receipts. At this rate the club treasury will 
be depleted in 5—10 years. There was a brief discussion of this situation with suggestions of raising dues 
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by $5, bringing in more members, decreasing donations and honorarium levels. Penny suggested further 
discussion of this topic at the next board meeting, including the possibility of setting a minimum balance 
that should be maintained in the treasury 

Master Recorder Ken Borgfeldt reported that 35 botany walks had been scheduled with 4 cancelled due to 
weather and that some 35 walks had been proposed. Check lists were handed out. 

Scheduler Joy Charlebois reported that the July 2017 through February 2018 schedule had been emailed to 
members with 8 additional copies sent to members without e-mail. The scheduling team meets twice a 
year to program field trips and indoor meetings. New participants as well as suggestions for indoor 
presentations and field trips are welcomed. Joy also shared her wish to gather a small group to simplify 
and improve the schedule and offered to send anyone who needed it, a copy of the Guidelines for Lead¬ 
ers, Co-Leaders, Recorders and Presentation Contacts. 

Shortia Editor Lucy Prim was thanked for her drawings, work and contributions to the newsletter. Lucy 
requested that club members contribute articles. 

Juanita Lambert reported on the club’s work on the Bullington Gardens Native Woodland Garden during 
the past year. Club members typically work in the garden for 3 hours on Tuesday morning from March to 
November. There were both successes and failures, with the drought and rodents leading to plant loss in 
the fall but in the spring 642 perennials were planted along with some shrubs. One-sheet brochures have 
been prepared for visitors to the gardens, and a digitized version is planned as Bullington Gardens has ini¬ 
tiated an electronic informational system accessed by smart phones. This has decreased the need for in¬ 
trusive and costly signage. 

Juanita Lambert, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, listed the new and continuing club officers for 
2017-2018. President, Susan Sunflower; Vice-President, Gayle Mercurio; Treasurer, Alan Graham; Secre¬ 
tary, Mary Standaert; and Members-at-Large, Joe Standaert and John Harrison. 

Penny thanked the Nominating Committee for their work and asked for a moment of silence for Bud 
Pearson, a longtime club member and Shortia Editor from 1991-1993 who passed away this past year. She 
also expressed her appreciation to members of the club who worked with her during the past two years 
before passing the gavel to new president Susan Sunflower. 

President Sunflower thanked Penny for her leadership. 

The meeting was adjourned, followed by a potluck lunch, a plant exchange, and a tour of the fairy garden 
that Bullington had created for a fundraising event. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mary L. Standaert, Secretary 


The Buck Spring Nature Trail Revisited—Again 

By Penny Longhurst 



The idea of the Buck Spring Nature Trail started long ago. In November 1984, Richard M. (Dick) Smith 
contacted Gary Everhardt, Blue Ridge Parkway Supervisor of the National Park Service, and on behalf of 
the Western Carolina Botanical Club offered to develop a self-guiding interpretive botanical trail between 
the North end of the Pisgah Inn parking lot and the historic site of George Vanderbilt’s Buck Spring 
Lodge. A contract was signed by successive presidents Dick Smith and Elton Hansens and the Park Ser¬ 
vice under their Volunteers-In-Parks (VIP) program, a program that still exists today. 

Teams of club members surveyed the route, eventually compiling an inventory of more than 200 species 
of flowering plants along the trail. Numbered posts were to be placed adjacent to significant botanical 
features. These would be keyed to a descriptive brochure written by Dick on behalf of the club for public 
distribution by the Parkway. 

However, things did not go quite as planned! In the initial project report dated January 24, 1986 and pre¬ 
sented at the Annual Meeting, Dick stated that although the start of the project was delayed due to closure 
of that section of the Parkway, 23 surveys of the trail were done in 1985, totaling 243 volunteer hours. 
Twenty-seven species were tentatively identified to be included in the brochure. The goal was to have the 
trail laid out with a preliminary brochure available in the spring of 1987. 

In the project report of January 23, 1987, several problems were described. An over-exuberant weedeater 
wielder had removed some of the plants described in the brochure! The team decided that only plants far 
enough back from the trail to be invulnerable should be included and the text was revised accordingly. 

The original plan was to create a loop at the north end of the trail, along the stone wall. However, the 
Park Service withdrew approval for that section in order to keep trail maintenance to a minimum. Thus 
the trail would terminate at the hunting lodge site. Finally, vandals removed the temporary numbered tags. 
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necessitating resurveying of the trail. Nonetheless, on October 10, 1986 the final plan was submitted to 
the Assistant Chief Ranger, with the expectation that the posts could be installed soon. Volunteer hours 
on the trail in 1986 were 345. 

In the January 22, 1988 project report, Dick wrote that progress on the trail had stalled due to problems 
the Park Service was having in deciding where to build housing for Pisgah Inn employees. The old build¬ 
ings were dilapidated, and although some wanted them to be preserved as historical landmarks the costs 
were more than the Park Service was willing to spend. Therefore they would be razed and new buildings 
constructed near the gas station, necessitating moving the initial section of the Nature Trail. 

By January 20, 1989, the Park Service had constructed 5 buildings without any detriment to the trail or its 
vegetation. The brochure was approved, but the Park Service informed the club that they had insufficient 
funds to permit Park personnel to install the posts; the club would have to enlist volunteers for that task! 

In the January 19, 1990 report, there was finally some good news! In early November 1989, 9 club mem¬ 
bers and 5 members of the Brevard College Environmental Awareness group installed 24 posts sunk 2 feet 
into rocky soil, and the brochure was ready to be handed over to the Park Service for printing. 

Press releases were published in the Transylvania Times and Hendersonville Times-News at the end of 
May 1990, announcing the opening of the trail. The original brochure was 4 pages, printed on 7” x 8.5” 
colored stock, to be kept at the Pisgah Inn registration desk, the gift shop cashier’s desk, and the gas sta¬ 
tion. They were to be kept under the counter and handed out only on request. Elton and Dick wondered 
how the public would ever know it was available! At some point the brochures ran out and apparently 
were not replaced. 

In November 1997, the National Park Service wrote to then President, Don Herrman, asking if the bro¬ 
chure could be rewritten. In a letter dated December 12, 1997, Dick and Elton pointed out that although 
the Park Service requested that phenological data be included, it would not necessarily be helpful because 
wide fluctuations in flowering times were often observed and could be confusing. They also indicated that 
since plants have a tendency to wander, resurveying of the trail would be necessary every few years. The 
idea of moving the posts to follow the plants was nixed, since they were anchored by steel rods and re¬ 
moval would necessitate digging up a large number of surrounding plants. They mentioned that club 
members would not be doing any digging! Club members resurveyed the trail, and a new brochure was 
published in 1990. Eventually, it also went out-of-print. 

In late 2015, Jeanne Smith asked then President Penny Longhurst to reevaluate the trail, rewrite the bro¬ 
chure, and provide the Pisgah Inn with copies. Members of the WCBC scouting team were invited to par¬ 
ticipate. Penny, Ken Borgfeldt, and Lucy Prim hiked the trail monthly during wildflower season in 2016 
and early 2017, recording the plants that were present near the posts. As mentioned in 1997, several plants 
had moved and botanical names had changed (again). Some plants had given up the ghost, and descrip¬ 
tions of new ones had to be written. In many ways, it seems like it took us almost as long as the original 
building of the trail, but we finally completed our task and the new brochure, printed on green paper, was 
delivered to the Pisgah Inn on August 22, 2017. The Front Desk manager seemed very excited to see it 
and said that they had lots of people asking what the numbered posts were for! You can find a copy of 
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the new brochure on the Club website under “Hiking Trail and Parks Information” at Buck Spring Nature 
Trail Brochure. 


Documents relating to the development of the trail, including letters, project reports, and plant lists can be 
found in the binder entitled “Project Reports, Buck Spring Lodge and Trails, Blue Ridge Parkway, Western 
Carolina Botanical Club” located in the Rowell Bosse North Carolina Room on the second floor of the 
Transylvania County Library at 212 South Gaston Street, Brevard, North Carolina, 28712. This binder 
also includes plant surveys compiled by Dan Pitillo for Parkway trailheads and overlooks between Tanbark 
Tunnel (milepost 373.8) and Barnett Knob (milepost 463.5). Summaries of the Buck Springs Nature Trail 
creation may also be found in Annual Reports printed in Shortia during 1986-1989. 








a* 


Penny has added a Buck Spring page to our website, with lovely pictures to accompany the text. It works 
well on I-phones too. How amazed and delighted Dick Smith and Elton Hansen would have been! 


*0 

a* 








What’s in a Name - Angustifolia? 


by Penny Longhurst 

Pve been trying to identify the many plants I saw during my recent trip to Newfoundland, and time and again I 
come up with the specific epithet or adjective “ angustifolicT when looking up botanical names, such as Sheep Laurel 
or Kalmia angustifolia. When I first joined the club, I thought the word was “ augustifolia”. named for some ancient 
botanist called August, but now I know better and wanted to know what it really meant. 

The word Augustus is Latin for “narrow”. Thus its inclusion in a botanical name means that some portion of the 
plant is narrow. Our database contains 11 species that include the term, although they are not commonly seen on 
our field trips. These are Northern Lady Fern ( Athyrium filix-femina subsp. angustum ), Slender Toothwort ( Cardamine 
angustata ), Fireweed ( Chamerion angustifolium subsp. angustifolium ), Russian Olive ( Elaeagnus angustifolia ), Narrow-leaved 
Sunflower ( Helianthus angustifolius ), Sheep Laurel ( 'Kalmia angustifolia ), Carolina Laurel {Kalmia angustifolia var. Carolina ), 
Wild Crabapple (. Malus angustifolia ), Stout Blue-eyed Grass (Sisyrinchium angustifolium ), Lesser Horse Gentian ( Triosteum 
angustifolium ), and Narrow-leaved Cat-tail ( Typha angustifolia). 

Angustifolia/angustifolium means having narrow foliage. Happily, the description is often included in the common 
name also, for example: Narrow-leaved Sunflower (Helianthus angustifolius). Generally we can also envision why they 
are described in that way by looking at the plant, as in Fireweed ( Chamerion angustifolium subsp. angustifolium). 

Angustatus/angustata/angustatum means narrow or narrowed, for example: Northern Lady Fern ( Athyrium filix- 
femina subsp. angustum ), which differs from Southern Lady Fern (A. filix-femina subsp. asplenioides) by having blades 
which are narrowed towards the base of the frond, and Slender Toothwort ( Cardamine angustata ), distinguished from 
the other Toothworts by having two stem leaves with three narrow lanceolate segments. 

Although we have no plants in our database with these epithets, angustipetalum means with narrow petals, for exam¬ 
ple: Narrow-petaled Trillium ( Trillium angustipetalum ), and angustissimus means very narrow, for example: Slender 
Bird's-foot Trefoil (Lotus angustissimus)-, we’ll have to travel to California to find those! 
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Book Review 


LAB GIRL 

by Hope Jahren, Knopf Doubleday Publishing Group, 2016 
Reviewed by Jeanne Smith and Susan Sunflower 



At Jeanne Smith’s suggestion, I read LAB GIRL, by Hope Jahren. The story for many readers is of a brilliant fe¬ 
male scientist who survives and thrives in a man’s world, in spite of her manic-depression and other issues that can¬ 
not conquer her love of science. She describes her path to us, success by success, stumble by stumble. 

Jahren has an amazing grasp of numbers and a way of presenting them. She starts right off on the first page: 

“Plant numbers are staggering: 80 billion trees in protected forests of western US ... people live among 
plants but don’t really see them. Since I’ve discovered these numbers, I can see little else.” 

Leaves are a Jahren favorite. She asks, as she looks, 

“what shade of green? different top and bottom? center different than edges? Edges smooth, toothed? 
Hydration: lips, wrinkled, flush? Angle between leaf and stem? Size of leaf - bigger than my hand? smaller 
than my pinkie nail? Edible - by me or other critters? Sun or shade exposure?” 

What’s your favorite tree? Jahren’s is the blue-tinged spruce (Piceapungens). Hers lived in her back yard for 80 years, 
felled before its prime. She learned of its childhood, beginning as an embryo sitting on the ground. After 80 years 
or so of just trying not to fall down, replacing fallen needles every morning, shutting down enzymes every night, the 
spruce grew thicker every year, surviving the newer generations trying to rise below. Her spruce was no doubt ill 
now and then, due to animals and insects using it for shelter and food. Late, heavy snows and wind were also dan¬ 
gers, and in 2013, that’s what felled Jahren’s tree. A May spring blizzard bowed the new needles, the full branches, 
then snapped them, to leave a tall, stripped trunk! 

Here’s a sample from a section on the development of a leaf: 

“The mining of the atmosphere, the cell-laying, the wax-spackling, plumbing, and pigmentation took a few 
months at most, giving rise to nothing more or less than a perfect leaf.” 

Jahren concludes with this plea: 

“plant one tree on your land, owned or rented—(see if the landlord notices!) But don’t plant Bradford 
pears .and remember, the first three years are critical, so take care of your tree.” 
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Sanicula 


by Lucy Prim 

I have a plant growing in my garden, unplanted and unbidden by me, with nice, palmate leaves. For years I have 
been assuming that my plant is a Buttercup and I have been expecting to see it in bloom with beautiful, bright yellow 
flowers. But year after year I never did see it bloom. I assumed I hadn’t been watching closely enough. But one day 
last summer, I made a surprising discovery. I decided to get out my magnifying glass and have a good look at one of 
the little burrs. How astonished I was to see a tiny white flower imbedded in the bristles! As I continued to look, I 
saw a couple more little white flowers. For a few stunned moments I wondered if my eyes were deceiving me. 

These were the tiniest little flowers ever, barely visible at all. A search in Dick’s book, Wildflomrs of the Southern 
Mountains, taught me this was not a Buttercup at all. This was a Sanicle! 

There are five Sanicles that grow here in our mountains. Saniculagregaria. Clustered Snakeroot, is easy to identify be¬ 
cause its yellow petals and styles are readily visible. The other four Sanicles need to be studied closely, as the flowers 
are minute and the differences between species consist of which has styles longer than the bristles and whether the 
staminate flowers are few or numerous and whether the fruit are stalked or unstalked. You probably will not see the 
flowers at all unless you look very closely. They will be found in the green burrs that grow in clusters of three at the 
end of little branches. Look closely and you should see a perfect flower emerging from the top of the burr and sev¬ 
eral staminate flowers appearing to peek out from amongst the bristles along the sides of the burr.. 

Some of us will undoubtedly be content to identify these plants as Sanicles and leave it at that. But those of us who 
really enjoy looking closely can get out our magnifying glasses and try to determine which Sanicle it is. Richard 
Smith’s book describes the differences nicely. 


Now that it is fall, we will not find the tiny white flowers but we can find the green burrs in clusters of three at the 
end of the branches. Take care not to let them get in your hair or on your sweater! 



Saniculagregaria (or S. odorta ) - Clustered Snake Root Canicula canadensis as it looks in the late 

summer and fall. 
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Sanicula canadensis 
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Convolvulaceae: The Morning Glory or Bindweed Family 

by Penny Longhurst & Ken Borgfeldt 

The Convolvulaceae or Bindweed family includes about 60 genera, but the species we are most familiar 
with are herbaceous vines belonging to the genera Convolvulus (Bindweed), Calystegia (False Bindweed), and 
Ipomoea (Morning Glory). Dodder was formerly the only genus in the family Cuscutaceae, but based on 
phylogenetic studies it is now also included in the Convolvulaceae. 

When we started researching this article we thought it would be easy to find examples of these plants to 
photograph. It wasn’t. Checking the club database explained why we were having problems. The most 
common member of the Convolvulaceae recorded by the club was “a” Dodder ( Cuscuta sp .), with 73 sight¬ 
ings between 1985 and 2016. If we included the few brave recorders who were willing to stick their necks 
out and identify which Dodder species were seen, we had 111 sightings over a 31 year period, mostly seen 
on trails along the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

The next most common plant was Hedge Bindweed ( Calystegia sepium) , identified 53 times over the same 
period. Fortunately, Field Bindweed ( Convolvulus arvensis) , its alien cousin, was identified only 6 times. 
Again, it was found along the Parkway, mostly on the Haywood Gap Trail. 

The plant we’ve seen most commonly growing alongside the roads east of the Parkway in Henderson and 
Transylvania Counties is Wild Potato Vine ( Ipomoeapandurata ). Each year when we visit Sky Valley Road 
we can be confident that we will find it in bloom, but it was identified on field trips only 41 times in the 
past 31 years. 

The beautiful Morning Glory ( Ipomoea purpurea ), another alien, is rarely seen on our field trips (4 of the 5 
sightings were at Lake Issaqueena). However, a plant growing on a field fence on Nix Road in Hender¬ 
sonville caught the eye last month. They are hard to miss! 

Clearly, the Dodders, leafless native twining annual vines with small white flowers (less than 0.5 inches in 
length) are very different in appearance from the rest of the Convolvulaceae. However, like the rest of the 
Convolvulaceae family, the flowers are tubular and five-lobed. Their orange/yellow stems form dense, 
tangled mats that engulf surrounding plants. Dodder parasitizes its host plants by attaching with small 
sucker-like projections called haustoria that penetrate the vascular system to obtain food. The Dodder 
root then dies. Spaulding (2013) has written a nice review of the 15 different Dodders found in Alabama 
and adjacent states. The two most common species found in Western North Carolina are Beaked or Ap¬ 
palachian Dodder ( Cuscuta rostratd) which, as you might predict, is primarily found in the mountains, and 
Common Dodder {Cuscutagronovii) , which has a more widespread distribution. Differentiation of these 
two Dodders is complicated and based largely on the appearance of the capsule (dried fruit). The Beaked 
Dodder is so named because the ovary and capsule have a beaked appearance, as shown in Figure 1 or 
these nice photographs at Encyclopedia of Life . Apparently Appalachian Dodder also has very fragrant 
flowers, and Alderman (1997) reports that it prefers to grow on blackberries, although we’ve not seen that 
documented elsewhere. We’ll have to pay closer attention during our field trips and see if we can smell the 
Dodders, look for the beaks, and see which host plants they prefer. 
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Figure 1. Capsules of Cuscutagronovii and Cuscuta rostata 
showing the distinctive beak of the C. rostata capsule. 
'Beak/ Modified from Yunker (1932). 




C u^outoy r&ttratas 


tip. 


Compared to Dodders, identifying the rest of the Con- 
volvulaceae is a doddle! They are immediately recog¬ 
nizable by their large funnel-shaped flowers, composed 
of 5 fused petals and 5 sepals surrounding the funnel 


Hedge Bindweed (Calystegia sepium) is a native, twining, perennial vine. Its leaves are alternate, long-stalked, 
and arrowhead-shaped with pointed or squared bases. The white or pink flowers are solitary in the leaf 
axils and relatively large, measuring 1.5—3” long. The inside of the throat is white. A distinctive feature is 
the presence of a pair of large bracts beneath the flower which hide the calyx (Figure 2). A great example 
of this plant can be seen on the Blue Ridge Parkway just south of the gate at Black Balsam Road. 



Figure 2: Identifying Features for Hedge Bindweed ( Calystegia sepium). This plant was located at the inter¬ 
section of Old CCC Road and Sky Valley Road, near Guion Farm. 


Field Bindweed ( Convolvulus arvensis) is a non-native, climbing or prostrate, perennial vine. Its leaves are al¬ 
ternate, long stalked, and also arrowhead-shaped, but smaller than C. sepium and with a rounder tip. Its 
flowers are small (only 3 ,4” long), white or white tinged with pink, and there may be up to 3 flowers in each 
leaf axil. The bracts of C. sepium are narrow and do not hide the sepals. It’s not very common around 
here, so we had to ask Penny’s brother in England to send us a photograph! 
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Figure 3: Field Bindweed ( Convolvulus arvensis) showing narrower bracts 
compared to Caljstegia sepium. 



Wild Potato Vine ( Ipomoeapandurata ), the species that we see most often in the “lowlands,” is easy to identi¬ 
fy, even when driving by It’s a native trading perennial vine. Its leaves are alternate and usually heart- 
shaped with a pointed tip. The distinctive flowers are white but the inside of the throat is red/purple in 
color. Generally 1 to 5 flowers are found on stalks coming from the leaf axils (Figure 4). 

Morning Glory ( Ipomoea purpurea) is a non-native, hairy, twining, annual vine. Its leaves are alternate and 
heart-shaped with pointed tips. One to 5 white, blue, pink, purple, or variegated flowers can be found on 
stalks from the leaf axils. When blooming, this plant can be spotted a mile away (Figure 5)! 




Figure 4. Identifying Features for Wild Potato Vine Figure 5. Morning Glory ( Ipomoea purpurea) locat- 
(Ipomoea pandurata). This plant was located on Sky ed on Nix Road in Hendersonville 
Valley Road. 


Whether you consider them beautiful wildflowers or weedy pests, enjoy the Convolvulaceae while summer 
turns to fall. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS TO NEWCOMB’S WILDFLOWER GUIDE 


(A SHORTCUT KEY TO THE GUIDE’S WILDFLOWERS) 

by Larason Lambert 

Back in the sixties, I was looking for a wildflower guide based on leaf characteristics, until a botany profes¬ 
sor informed me that the proper approach was to use flower characteristics. So I reluctantly obeyed and 
waded through the flowers. It was tedious and laborious, and it probably inhibited my progress in the field 
of botany. 

Then along came Newcomb’s Wildflower Guide ; my prayers had been answered.. Of course, it’s key is 
“artificial”, and related plants end up scattered across the pages. Nevertheless, it’s fairly easy to use, espe¬ 
cially for budding botanists, and it has assumed a loyal following amongst us amateur botanical types. 

I tend to look for quick and easy ways to access information in the field guides I use, and in Newcomb , I 
began to see a pattern in his keys, and so put this pattern into a spreadsheet. It seems to work fairly well, 
but I really haven’t used it that much, so give it a try, and let me know if you find mistakes or come up 
with a more-refined system. I just pasted my copy as a fold-out on the first page inside the front cover. 


NEWCOMB'S WILDFLOWER GUIDE - TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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Malaxis 


by Larason Lambert 

My name is Malaxis, I live in the weeds. 

I have just one stem to hold all my seeds. 
I’m truly an orchid, though not very bright. 
Get out your hand lens, I’m sure to delight. 



Photograph by Ken Borgfeldt 
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c/o Lucy Prim 
48 Oak Gate Drive 
Hendersonville, NC 28739 


FIRST CLASS 


SHORTIA 

A quarterly publication of the Western Carolina Botanical Club 
Vol. XXXIX No. 3 


Editor: Lucy Prim [32Lucette@gmail.com] Proof-reader: Dave Lellinger 

FaH 2017_ 


The purpose of the Club is to study the plants of the southern Appalachian Mountains and the Southeast 
through field trips and indoor meetings. Membership is open to all. Individual/family memberships are 
$15. New members joining from the period July 1-December 31 pay $8. All memberships are renewable 
on January first of each year. Send dues to Alan Graham, 42 Autumn Glen Court Brevard, NC 28712. 


Please send me Botanical Articles or stories or tips on plant identification that you think would be good to 
include in one of our SHORTIAs. If you see anything that needs correction or if you have additional 
information about a subject or perhaps a personal experience related to a subject, send that in too, and I 
can include it in a future SHORTIA. Please try to get this to me by Nov. 25 to get it into the Winter issue. 
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President 


Susan Sunflower 


Secretary 


Mary Standaert 


Vice-President Gayle Mercurio Treasurer Alan Graham 

Members at Large Joe Standaert and John Harrison 

MEMBER NEWS 


Field Trip Cancellations : Occasionally, field trips must be cancelled or changed either for weather 
conditions or other reasons such as road closings. Such changes are sent out by email to all members by 7 
AM the day of the field trip. If you do not have email access, please call the leader, co-leader, or recorder 
(whose phone numbers are listed on the schedule) to be sure that the walk is going to go as planned. 
Indoor programs are cancelled when Henderson County Schools are closed (see_ 

http: / /www.hendersoncountypubhcschoolsnc.org) but NOT necessarily cancelled because of delayed 
opening. 

For any change of address, email or telephone number, please inform Alan Graham, 42 Autumn Glen 
Court, Brevard, N.C., 28712. 828-884-3947-adgraham@comporium.net. 


ATTENTION: MEMBERSHIP DUES ARE DUE JANUARY FIRST 


It is time to renew our membership in the Western Carolina Botanical Club! Checks can be 


brought to our Holiday Fest or mailed to 


Alan Graham 
42 Autumn Glen Court 
Brevard, NC 
28712 






President’s Message 


I’m quite fond of Clethera acuminata , the Cinnamon Spice Bush. I seek them out in our woods, appreciating 
the young one in my yard. I look forward to the day when its bark begins waving. 

So I was thrilled to discover Gumbo Limbo here in the Florida Keys! It’s 
a tall, robust canopy tree, multi limbs curving up, with RED bark in 
graceful peeling chunks revealing lime green beneath! Ovate leaves with 
pointed ends drip away the rain. The branches tend to grow towards one 
side, so the bark is stunningly visible—well, if you approach on that side! 

In the sun, the red just glistens. And the sun glows though the tissue-thin 
pieces of bark as they peel. In fact, the tree is locally called ‘the tourist 
tree, red and peeling’. 

Bursera simaruba , in the torchwood family, grows to about 80 feet, has a 
rounded spreading crown, with nice large and crooked branches on a 
stout trunk. Leaves are pinnately compound, 5-9 leaflets on a twig, 
usually 3” long. The papery bark sheets aren’t faking to the ground now, 
early November. I’m curious to see what happens by the end of December; the cool season is just starting 
(and is still too hot for me about 1-4 p.m.). The bark flakes are resinous, but not to my touch. Nor can I 
smell the turpentine scent. Maybe that’s mostly the flowers, small white clusters, blooming February to 
April. 

Gumbo Limbos grow in hammocks, like the one here in Dagny Johnson Key Largo Botanical State Park. 

In the 1970’s, this park was scheduled to be a huge villa area with new lakes and ocean outlet on one side, 
another to the Intracoastal Waterway on the other, the salt water intrusion changing the wetlands and 
surroundings. Environmentalists objected to construction starting before permits were requested and 
especially to the loss of this unique tropical hammock. By the 1980’s Florida owned the land, now an 
“Area of Critical Concern.” There are plugs at the saltwater access points, helping turn the lakes back into 
wetlands. The canopy is 100’ or less, the ground cover dense with shrubs and vines. Dagny Johnson has 
84 protected species of plants and animals. I’m on the lookout for the Key Largo wood rat. A kid said 
the one she saw was really cute. All things that fly, birds and especially butterflies, were blown about 
during Hurricane Irma. I’m seeing more species returned each day, though so far not the rare endemic 
Schaus Swallowtail. There’s mahogany mistletoe. But! there are also poison wood trees, so I’m not going 
off-trail to seek it out. Poison wood sounds worse than poison ivy or oak; the oils can drip on you from 
the canopy in the rain.. .really! 

When Pm home again. I’ll think of the Gumbo Limbo every time I pass my growing Clethera. I’m looking 
forward to that and to spring in the mountains with you! 



Happy Holidays, Susan S 


My New Stereoscope 

by Lucy Prim 

I have a wonderful new piece of equipment at my house. It is called a “stereoscope” or a “dissecting 
microscope.” 

When I was working on the article about Sanicles for Shortia a few months ago, I was having trouble 
seeing the tiny flowers and later the tiny seed pods and the tiny curving bristles. I tried buying an 
attachment to my iPhone that would allow me to take a picture of the minute structures, but that didn’t 
work well at all. The picture was blurry. I couldn’t hold the camera still enough. A few weeks later, after a 
visit to the Biltmore Estate with my cousin, we stopped at The Complete Naturalist in Biltmore Village so 
my cousin could buy some presents for her nieces and nephews. While she was doing that, I noticed a 
nifty looking microscope sort of device set out on the counter. 



It had a piece of lichen on the stage. I walked over and took a little look through the oculars. I was really 
astonished! How amazingly clear and sharp the lichen looked! This was much better than I’d been 
expecting. Instead of seeing a tiny area lit from below the way you do with a microscope, this instrument 
let me see a fairly big piece of the lichen lit from above in amazing 3-D detail. It was astonishingly sharp 
focused and bright, not going in and out of focus with the slightest movement the way a microscope 
would. Although some of us no doubt know about stereoscopes, this was all new to me and I was 
intrigued. I went home and thought about it for a few days, and then I drove back and bought it! I now 
have it set up on my desk, ready for studying the little curiosities I find in the woods. I can look at mosses 
and see them in all their complicated details. Sometimes moss features that are described in books are 
difficult to see, but not at all with this stereoscope. Is there a midvein? Now I can really see if there is one 
or not! Suddenly all this comes clear! Calyxes that seemed an impossibly complicated arrangement of 
bracts and bristles become understandable. It is a wonderful piece of equipment, just the thing for us 
Botany Club members who want to see our plants better. 









What’s in a Name - Cmtisii (or Curtissii) 

by Penny Longhurst 

I think of October as “Curtis Time,” when we’re surrounded by Curtis’ Goldenrods ( Solidago curtisii ) and 
Curtis’ Asters {Symphyotrichum retroflexum ) and maybe even some late blooming Curtiss’ Milkworts {Polygala 
curtissii). So I started wondering, who was Curtis? 




Curtis’ Goldenrod ( Solidago curtisii) 


Curtis’ Aster ( Symphyotrichum retroflexum) 


The man who would come to be known as the Rev. M. A. Curtis was Moses Ashley Curtis (known to 
friends and family as Ashley), born in Stockbridge, Massachusetts in 1808. His father, Jared, was in the 
mercantile trade, and later founded Stockbridge Academy, which Curtis and his two younger siblings 
attended. In 1823, at the age of 15, Curtis enrolled at Williams College in Williamstown, located in 
northwestern Massachusetts, near its border with New York and Vermont. Curtis graduated from 
Williams College in 1827 and taught school in Massachusetts until 1830, when he sailed to Wilmington, 
North Carolina to tutor the children of General Edward B. Dudley, congressman for the district and the 
future first elected governor of the state. 

Curtis had collected plants while studying at Williams College and continued to add to his collection while 
living in Wilmington. At that time botanists had to rely principally on advice from other collectors for 
identification purposes, but there weren’t many of those in North Carolina. There were few books or 
plant lists available to assist with identification. Thus, each botanist created his own herbarium of plants 
he’d collected, preserved, and labeled, and generated a personal catalog. Corresponding with or meeting 
eminent botanists and visiting other herbaria to verify identification of new species was done whenever 
travel permitted. In addition, packages of huge numbers of plants were exchanged for comparison and 
verification. During my research I was amazed to find fascinating preserved and digitized correspondence 
between Curtis and his contemporaries. It’s even fairly easy to read their handwriting! 

By 1833, when he returned to Massachusetts to study for the Episcopal ministry, Curtis had collected and 
catalogued over 1,000 species, about V# of all the known flowering plants then known the USA. On his 
trip north he took the opportunity to visit John Torrey’s herbarium in New York (while Torrey was away). 
Torrey was a professor of chemistry and botany in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York (the 
medical school of Columbia University) and had published two books on the classification of plants in the 
Northern and Middle States. On November 29, 1833 Curtis wrote from Massachusetts to Torrey for the 
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first time to ask if he would help him with plant identification. He wrote “Hear Sir. On/a/visit to- my 
■friend/Mr. Clark/ at your haute/ injwne/1 wasledby him/to-believe/that yow would favorably 
receive/ an/ application/from/ me/ to- solve/ some/ difficulties which/ hose/ opposed/ me/ in/ satisfactorily 
determining the^ species of sever at troublesome/ genera/ of p lanty. The/ only things which/ has 
decided/ me/ to- address you/ Is the impression/ that you/ may be/gladof the/ opportunity to- examine/ 
them/, beln^ from; the/ Southern/ States; and/ to- which/yow will be/heartily welcome/. My with is 
simply to- asoeAtainj their names as referred/ by yourself . 

It is my wish that yow give/yourself no-trouble/ about it, freely refusings orders the/ project wieety 
your pleasure/, though I shouldbe/gtadofa/lvne/to- apprise/ me/ ofyour will/ that I may act 
accordingly. 

The/ genera/ which I cdlude/ to- hose/ tore/SoUdwgo-, Alter, Cyperus, Rhynchospora/, and/perhapy a/few 
scattered ones of other ordery. 

Hoping/that I have/ not offensively Intruded/ myself upon yow. I remain your servant, Moses A. 
Curtid 

It’s comforting to learn that even famous botanists were confused about Asters and Goldenrods! Almost 
immediately, he received a response from Torrey dated December 6, 1833, which said: 

“ .. It wilt afford me/ machpleasure/to- receive/from/y ow the/Souther n/plccnty to- which yow allude/ 
and/I wilt endeavor to- deter mine/ their names as accurately ay I am/able/ [...].I would be/ very 
glad to- receive/ any Southernplantythat are/ not covered in the/ Northern/ or Middle/States. Youry 
Truby, John Torrey 1 ’ 

On his way back to Wilmington in 1834, Curtis stopped again in New York and spent several days with 
Torrey and met his pupil, Asa Gray, with whom he would collaborate many times in the future. 

After returning to Wilmington, Curtis married Mary de Rosset, whom he had met while teaching piano. 
They would eventually have 10 children. His first publication, the “Enumeration of Plants Growing 
Spontaneously Around Wilmington, North Carolina: With Remarks on Some New and Obscure Species” 
was published in the Journal of the Boston Society of Natural History in May 1835. It included 1031 
species! Fifty 7 nine of those species had detailed descriptions, including new information on the methods 
used by the Venus Flytrap (Dionaea muscipuld ) to capture and digest prey, which he had observed closely by 
spending many hours lying on his stomach. Also in 1835, Curtis was ordained deacon of the Episcopalian 
church and assigned to serve as a missionary for western North Carolina, based in Lincolnton, near 
Charlotte. His new duties took him as far west as Asheville, providing exciting opportunities to collect 
new plants in areas previously explored by only Andre and Francois Michaux and John Fraser. Sometimes 
he found new plants that the others had overlooked and sometime he failed to find plants that they had 
described, but he succeeded in finding almost 100 species that were new to him during his time there. 

Always short of funds, in 1837 Curtis accepted a position as schoolmaster at a new church school in 
Raleigh. Unfortunately the school went broke, the principal got sick, and Curtis was left holding the reins. 
However, he did have the summers free to botanize and in 1839, shortly after being ordained to the 
priesthood, he set off for the mountains again. Curtis had always been in poor health, suffering an attack 
of presumed rheumatic fever as a child and other ailments during adulthood, so his botanizing adventures 
were often curtailed by periods of convalescence. Nonetheless he travelled through Morganton to the 
headwaters of the Toe River and Grandfather Mountain, and on to chilly Mount Mitchell and the Black 
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Mountains. Next stop was Asheville. From there he travelled through laurel hells to Waynesville, Franklin, 
and Murphy, stopping at Devil’s Courthouse, and collecting plants all along the way. 

In 1841, Curtis became rector of St. Matthew’s Church in Hillsborough, NC, about 12 miles west of 
Chapel Hill. Apart from a brief stint as rector in Society Hill, SC, about 80 miles northeast of Columbia, 
from 1847—1856, he remained at Hillsborough for the rest of his life. 

On September 29 th , 1842, Curtis wrote to “Mr. Ax*/Gray, New York/, MV” describing a number of plants 
his friend, Samuel Botsford Buckley, had collected in the Western mountains, including his “ ioew 
Hypericum/from/ many new lacalitiey. They iya/ very bbovuy ypecley&c certainly new. ” Later in/the/ 
yune/letter he/ mentions that “Buckley teUy me/he/wa^with/Ku^el cv while/, A that he/ iy a/mean/ 
man/; aUo-, that he/hay fallen/ out with/ Torr. & Gray, £r that he/ huy bent <£r iy senAlng/htyplantyto- 
Europe/. The/ European/ botanCtty haA/e/ written/ ham/ not to- let the/ A mer'ieanfr hoA/e^ hiyplanty lam/ 
Jeter mined/therefore/to-work/ up the/few plantythatI have/Onto-a/paper for the/Jan/. [...] of 
SdltmarlyJournal [the/American/Journal of Science/&r Arty] yrctyto anticipate, a# far cuyl can/, 
any European/Botanlyty. I w Uh/yow would/ help me/in/thly, if you/ have/ time/. Buekley’y plenty had/ 
better be/ worked over alyy-J 

Publish or perish existed even then! Curtis’s efforts were successful. His 1843 publication was the first to 
describe Hypericum buckleyi, which he had found several years before on Whiteside Mountain in Macon 
County, and which we are all familiar with from our visits to Wolf Mountain Overlook and other Blue 
Ridge Parkway locales. 

By 1845 Curtis had 1,833 flowering plants in his herbarium. As one of the leading botanists in the United 
States, Solidago curtisu and Aster curtisii (now Symphyotrichum retroflexum) were named in his honor by Torrey 
and Gray. However, in 1846 he became interested in the study of Cryptogamia, plants which reproduce by 
spores without producing flowers. This grouping includes ferns, mosses, algae, fungi, and lichens. He 
decided to concentrate on fungi, a neglected area of research in the United States, and contacted an 
English expert, the Reverend Miles Joseph Berkeley. He requested help in identifying and preserving 
specimens, and promised to send samples of American fungi in return. Berkeley agreed and suggested 
reference books that he thought would be useful. Curtis immediately set to work collecting specimens. 

His notebook listing 233 pages of numbered fungi specimens sent to Berkeley during their collaboration is 
available through the Biodiversity Heritage Library. By 1848 Curtis had collected sufficient new species of 
fungi to publish his first paper on the topic entitled “Contributions to the Mycology of North America”. 

Curtis soon became the most important mycologist in North America. He trained his two eldest sons, 
who had previously helped him on botanizing expeditions, to collect and draw fungi. This provided him 
with additional time for identification of his own specimens, as well as the hundreds sent to him by 
collectors from around the world. Summer botanizing expeditions continued, with a visit to the Asheville 
area providing amusement when Curtis discovered that a plant that had been proposed by Torrey as a new 
Sumac (Khusgibbesii) turned out to be Mountain Ash ( Sorbus americana). In Torrey’s defense, he had 
identified the plant after seeing only dried leaves, while Curtis had the opportunity to see the ripening 
berries. Apparently we are not the only ones to confuse similar looking plants! 

As a highly respected Episcopal minister, Curtis was one of the founders of the University of the South in 
Sewanee, Tennessee, about 50 miles west of Chattanooga. Although the cornerstone was laid in 1857, the 
start of the American Civil War in 1861 caused delays and it didn’t open until 1868. The war caused other 
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problems for the Curtis family. One son was killed at the Battle of Bentonville. Money and food were 
scarce, but fortunately Curtis’ knowledge of mycology meant that they could eat mushrooms! 
Collaborations were impossible since so many of his botanical friends lived in the northern states. 
Nonetheless, shortly after the war ended, in 1867 he published a book entitled “Geological and Natural 
History Survey of North Carolina. Part III. Botany: containing a catalogue of the indigenous and 
naturalized plants of the state”. The copy made available at the Biodiversity Heritage Library has a nice 
inscription reading “Prof. John Torrey with respects of M. A. Curtis”. The summary states that the book 
contains the names of 1,873 flowering plants, 532 flowerless plants (ferns, mosses, liverworts, etc.), 50 
algae, and 2,392 fungi. 

Sadly, in the later stages of his life Curtis was in failing health, often unable to use his microscope, read, or 
write. He died in 1872 at the age of 63. Letters received by Curtis can be found online at the Wilson 
Library of UNC, and many of his letters to other botanists are available through the Biodiversity Heritage 
Library. 

Now, let’s return to Curtis Time. After searching Weakley for all the occurrences of “Curtis” I finally 
noticed that some plants are “curtisir and some are cc curtissu\ Well, it turns out that Curtiss’ Milkworts 
(Polygala curtissh ) (and all other curtissii) are named for Allen Hiram Curtiss (1845-1907), a botanist who 
lived in Jacksonville, Florida. His biography can be found on the UNC Herbarium website. Species 
named after his mother, Floretta Anna Allen Curtiss, who was an authority on the study of algae, are listed 
as “ curtissiae ”. Botanical names can be very confusing! 
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Crabapple or Hawthorn? 

by Lucy Prim 


Surprises can be horrible, but they can also be great fun. I had the fun sort on our club’s walk to Whiteside 
Mountain this November. When we got up to the ridge, we noticed some straggly, twisty, gray branched 
shrubs alongside the path. The leaves were almost entirely gone, but looking quickly at the twisty little 
branches, I thought I could see long sharp thorns. I said they must be some sort of Hawthorn. But Susan 
Pfeiffer very confidently said no, they were Crabapples. I had my doubts that there were even such things 
as native Crabapples. Brimming with skepticism, I looked up Crabapples in the index of the tree book I’d 
brought along. Was Susan right? Yes, she was! We do have native Crabapples here in North Carolina! 



Twig from Ma/us angustifolia 
as it appears in the winter 


pointed 

shoot 


snur 


Hawthorn thorn 


Dried-up Crabapple 


A little more research back at home taught me that Hawthorns and 
Crabapples can be hard to distinguish. One good way to tell the 
difference is to look at the thorns. If the thorn is completely smooth on 
the sides, with a very sharp point, then it is probably a Hawthorn. If the 
“thorn,” or, to be more accurate, the “bluntly pointed spur shoot,” has 
little ridges encircling it, then it is likely to be a Crabapple. 

As I researched this subject I suddenly remembered something I’d almost 
forgotten. Last spring, while walking down the path from Cedar Rock in 
DuPont Forest, I’d come upon a small gnarly tree blooming with the most 
exquisite pink flowers. I could see big gray “thorns” on the branches and 
said to myself, “What a lovely Hawthorn!” But when I got home and 
looked through Ron Lance’s book on Hawthorns, I couldn’t find a picture 
that matched. Why had Ron not included this beautiful Hawthorn? Now 
I know why he left it out. It wasn’t a Hawthorn at all, it was a Crabapple! 

According to Weakley’s Flora we have two native Crabapples here in our 
mountains. Mains angustifolia has narrow leaves. (Thanks to Penny we 
should easily remember this one!) Mains coronaria has wider leaves. 



Malus angustifolia 
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Ethnobotany of the Cherokee 

by Susan Goldsworthy 

In this issue of Shortia I continue my series on the ethnobotany of the Cherokee people, examining their 
relationship with seven sacred plants. Below we explore the fourth of these plants. River Cane. 

River Cane (Arundinaria gigantea (Walter) Muhl.) 


Cherokee Name: I ya 

Description: The fourth sacred plant of the Cherokee is 
our native River Cane {Arundinaria gigantea) , also known as 
Giant Cane or American Bamboo. A member of the family 
Poaceae, it is a perennial grass with solid nodes and hollow, 
woody internodes; culms (stems) up to 3 inches in diameter 
and 5-12 feet in height (historically up to 25 feet); first 
unbranched then further up the stem forming fanlike 
clusters of lance-shaped, leathery leaves up to 12 inches 
long and 1.5 inches wide. Although the inflorescence is a 
purple panicle or spikelet 1.5-2.8 inches long, it flowers 
irregularly (approximately every 20-30 years) and thus rarely 
produces seed. Most reproduction is vegetative, with new 
stems sprouting regularly from the rhizomes. With a thick 
network of running rhizomatous roots, it naturalizes into a 
dense, mono-cultural, almost impenetrable colony known as 
a canebrake. 


Related Species: Two other Arundinaria species native to 
western North Carolina are often confused with Arundinaria 
gigantea'. Switch Cane (A. tecta), growing to 8 feet in height 
and found in swampy, wet areas; and Hill Cane (A, 
appalachiana), thin-stemmed, growing to 3 feet in height on 
dry, upland slopes in oak-hickory forests. 



Distribution and Adaptation: River Cane is native to eastern North America, growing naturally along 
river banks, moist bottomlands, swampy areas and bogs from Florida to Texas and north to Kansas, 
southern Illinois, and New York. Historically, River Cane formed dense canebrakes over 25 feet tall that 
stretched for miles, often forcing travelers to make wide detours; the culms were much thicker than today. 
William Bartram (1739-1823), America’s first professional botanist, described the culms of river cane “as 
thick as a man’s arm.” The English explorer John Lawson (1674—1711) recorded that one culm of river 
cane could hold “about of pint of liquor.” 


Canebrakes provide safe habitat for many animals, including butterflies (southern pearly eye), birds 
(Swainson’s warbler), reptiles (canebrake ratder), swamp rabbits and black bears. They also protect riparian 
buffers from erosion and act as a water purifier for run-off. This canebrake ecosystem is now greatly 
endangered. Ninety-eight percent of its original size has been depleted since the arrival of Europeans due 
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to livestock foraging, agricultural clearing and fire suppression. This loss has had a severe, negative impact 
on the Cherokee culture that relies heavily on River Cane for many uses (see below). 

Name Origin: The genus name comes from the Latin word arundo meaning a reed. The species name 
giantea means unusually tall or large. 

Cherokee Legend and Customs: River Cane plays a role in several Cherokee legends, including the 
origin of basket weaving. The first basket made of River Cane was created by the Great Spirit but left 
unfinished in a walkway where a young woman happened upon it. The Great Spirit told her if she wanted 
to learn more she should return the next day. She did and with help from the Great Spirit she completed 
the first Cherokee cane basket. 

Another legend involves the creation of the bat’s wings. The four-legged animals of the forest challenged 
the birds to a ballgame. The bat, up until now without wings, wanted to join the animals’ team, but they 
refused, saying she was too small. So the birds agreed to have her on their team and created wings for her 
from animal hide and cane splints. With her new ability to fly she helped win the game for the birds. 

A third legend tells the story of a village elder who had no food because birds were destroying his garden 
and he had become too old to hunt. The Cherokee Little People came to the man in his dreams and told 
him how to create a blow-gun from River Cane. The next day he fashioned the first blow-gun and killed 
the birds eating his garden. This provided him with not only a bird-free garden but also fresh meat from 
the slain birds. 

Finally, it is a Cherokee custom for men to use a cane flute in their courting ritual. When a man finds a 
woman he wishes to marry, he plays his flute for her. If she is impressed and wants to marry him, she 
breaks his flute in half, thus convincing him he is her true love and preventing him from playing for 
anyone else. 

Cherokee Ethnobotany: The Cherokee people have many and diverse uses for River Cane in their 
culture: 

Fiber: Perhaps the best known use for River Cane is in the weaving of baskets. These cane baskets ( tain- 
tsa ) are made from stripped sphnts of the hard exterior of the cane, dyed with various plants like Black 
Walnut (Jug/ans nigra ) and Pokeweed {Phytolacca americana ), and woven into intricate patterns. Cane is also 
woven into traditional sleeping mats as well as wall coverings which are later covered with mud to create an 
adobe affect. 

Building Materials: Sturdy River Cane poles are used to construct the traditional Cherokee house. 

Furniture and pontoon boats are also fashioned from cane. 

Hunting and Fishing: Much of the Cherokee hunting and fishing tradition is dependent on the use of 
River Cane, including the creation of atlatls, blowguns and darts, knives, arrow shafts, fishing poles and 
woven fish traps. 

Tools: Other useful Cherokee tools include drills made from sharpened cane, ornamental pipe stems, and 
garden structures such as trellises and bean poles. 

Musical Instruments: Cherokee music centers around flutes traditionally made from the “joint of a reed.” 
The instrument is played vertically rather than horizontally, and the four wind holes are placed to direct the 
song to the Four Sacred Directions (North, South, East and West). 

Medicine : The Cherokee use the macerated roots of River Cane as a painkiller. 
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Food : The roots of River Cane are pounded into a flour for various cooking and baked goods, while the 
young shoots are eaten like asparagus in the spring. 

Livestock Fodder : The Cherokee and early European settlers used River Cane as fodder for their livestock. 
Fuel: Dried and flaked River Cane is used for firewood and kindling. 

Other: Additional uses for River Cane include jewelry, combs, candle holders, and various containers. 
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Old Man’s Beard 


by Penny Longhurst 


Living here in the mountains, when it’s rainy it sometimes seems as if you can see the lichens grow on the 
trees! One of the more obvious ones goes by the common name of “Old Man’s Beard.” On first glance 
many of us might think that it’s Spanish Moss, the ubiquitous growth seen hanging from Southern Live 
Oaks and Bald Cypress in subtropical Southern States but, as you will see. Old Man’s Beard and Spanish 
Moss are quite different organisms. 



Old Man’s Beard (generic name Usnea ) is a fruticose lichen, 
meaning it is composed of an elastic thallus (leafless twig), a 
holdfast (root-like anchor), and has a shrubby, tassel-like growth 
pattern. Usneae grow on tree bark and twigs and survive long 
periods of desiccation, since their only source of water is rain. 

Michaux found Usnea when he visited Roan and Grandfather 
Mountains in the 1780’s and 90’s. Twenty-five species of Beard 
lichens or Usnea have been identified in North Carolina, 
distinguished from each other based on morphological, 
anatomical, and chemical characteristics. However, as with other 
organisms, the taxonomy of Usneae will probably be revised when 
molecular analyses are done. The photograph shows a local Usnea 
(probably U. strigosa) with several characteristic cup-shaped fruiting 
bodies or apothecia. The apothecia contain asci, the spore bearing cells. In contrast, Spanish Moss is 
neither a lichen nor a moss, but a flowering plant in the Bromeliad family. In the Carolinas, its growth is 
limited to the coastal region. Like Usnea, it is an epiphyte, absorbing nutrients and water through its 
branches. The botanical name for Spanish Moss is Tillandsia usneoides. Usneoides means resembling Usnea, 
thus Spanish Moss is sometimes called Usnea-like Tillandsia. 
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